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( gl a microphone, install loud speakers 
We've got the world’s number! 
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t another Aum, 
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\ machines manoeuvering like men; 


over) vibrating over time-space. 
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Here she goes, full of sensations, 

Pulled by the moon, 

Stepping through stellar vibrations, 
Troubled with hot and cold internal rivers 


And perhaps Atlantis rising with modern quiver 


Earthquakes! Volcanoes! Credos! 

Music getting hot and blue. 

Objective? We'll tell the cock-eye 
Nobody—not a thing—left under, snoozing 
Everything blown up and out! 

Leave a call, or set the alarm 

To be up in time 

For the Swimmers, the Flyers, Romanticists, Messiahs, 
To follow them 

Through the water, through the air 

Through the “young films dreaming,’ 

Through Fairy Gardens with the Vehicle and Bishoy 


Shake that thing! 


Here she goes, boys, 

North Pole in the air, 

Whistling down the Great White Milky Broadway 
Not much minding tone of voice 

As the morning stars shuffle along togeth 

Here she goes, full of sensations, 

Pulled by the moon, 

Stepping through stellar vibrations, 
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Troubled with hot and cold internal rivers, 
And perhaps Atlantis rising with jazzy quivers. 
Here she goes, with little prospect 


Of cafeteria or comfort stations. 





Like an athletic Statue of Liberty 

You confronted the insolent waves. 

You splashed in, to drown out their clatter, 
Conducting them with animated arms 


lo the tune of The Star-spangled Ban) 


You felt like a chaperoned minnow 
With the anxious tugs 
Sputtering and swimming at your side. 


Proud, gay Fish, you spoke American 


> 


When you shouted, “‘Heave off, and give me room!” 


On board a betting ukulele strumm 


Wi ON Come on nome: 


To thirteen thousand lucky dollars. 


Waves spattered you and battered you 


They tried to pawn you off 
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For an antique torso. 
But the ukulele strummed his hunch, 


Come on Babe! You're modern as Brancusi’s Fish! 


When waves put up a bluff, doing their Channel stuff 


> 


“Come out! come out!” the tug’s crew cried 

And like a sea-lion you clamored, “ Whaf-fer?”’ 

Your mind and muscles cut through the startled foam; 

Hearts and tugs pounded as you drew near the shore. 

““You’re wonderful! You’re wonderful!” the tug’s crew 
cheered. 


Your will stretched out and you reached home! 


And like a queen you reached home. 
“T'll wave the Stars and Stripes 
Just so the folks will know me! 
‘Cause I’m happy! happy! happy! 
To bring this honor 

To such a country!” 


Like peppermint candy 

The band struck up Yankee Doodle Dand) 

The jealous fish in Battery Park 

Flipped their fins, chagrined— 

While a hundred thousand lusty larynxes dinne 
“You’re wonderful! You’re wonderful!’ 

Flags flared, bands blared, 

Destroyers let their sirens loose. 
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Men, women, and machines shrieked, 
And the world was glad 

To go sink ere ly . 

Absolutely, 

Positively 


Mad. 
Ii! OUR AMERICAN MERCURY 
lhe flight is perhaps the greatest adventure in the 


h 
records of mankind. Christian Science Monitor 
And now he has brought his unsull 





fame home. 
President Coolidge 


No roads paved with symbols, 


Pointing—never to arrive. 


Steel orchids open their petals of experience; 

Electric butterflies dance their visible metamorphoses; 
Sensitive wires, brainy motors, fleet wheels, 

Throb as sinews and cells 


In this god’s body. 


O terror and ecstasy of motion 
Unnerved at overtaking this god! 
To lay hands on the mystery of its body! 


lo breathe the airy undulation of its soul! 


The will’s butterfly awakens, 
And the bodies of men take flight. 
Swift wings stir the planet, 
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And its nerves unite. 
As soloist 
It feels and dances. 


Yesterday and tomorrow 

The simultaneous quiver 

Of its trailing scarf, 

Perform the rites 

Of the unmysterious mystery, 
Speak in their own language 
To the intelligent machines. 
With the steel propeller going, 
The earth inductor knowing, 
The periscope perceiving, 
The altimeter rising, 

The indicators devising, 

All is manifest for believing. 
Velocity is revelation 

Great vibration 

The instant flight 

From world to world. 


IV—THE INCARNATION OF ROMANCE 


Crowds are barred from Sheik’s bier. 

Chicago Dai 

The world is hungry for sentiment 
Thousands crowded to the mort \ Ad 


broke the plate glass windows 


Chicago Evening Ameri 
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“k nader every flow era serpent coiled i 
In every perfumed jar of Stacomb 


Stormy waves of suppress¢ d emotion. 


O patent-leather tresses, 

Modelled with frantic combs and brushes, 
You feel the narcotic caresse 

; iless reels of film 

Like grea lightning slipping 
Phrougl the re mantic sculpture 


Of wish-fulfilling imagined locks 


O World! The honey-seeking bee: 
Fall into sweet and terrible traps 
set by W ell sroomed flowers of prey. 


Beneath sleek coiffures, plastered to stay, 


Day-dreams, longings and desires, 
Writhe like flies on tangle-foot 
In interrupt promenades. 


In kind heaven 

Is no legislation against imagination. 

Souls suppressed wander forth 

lo keep deferred appointment: 

Chey don burnoose and turban, 

Adorn with veils, with rings, and bracelets; 
Chey mount the backs of white horses, 
And ride over canyons of skyscraper: 


lo tar-away oases 
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They keep deferred appointments of their dream 
They make nightly pilgrimage 

To a million-dollar movie shrine. 
Songs of their souls are synchroniz 
With images of Lovers’ Delight; 
Their lips move to repeat Day-dream 


Till we kiss the lips 
Of the mate of our soul 
We never know Love 
Has reached its goal. 


’ 


“He blooms like a gorgeous flower,” they sigh 
“An American Beauty rose just blooms 
In his images they array themselves and drean 


But you break the continuity, O death! 
You shatter the sculptured locks, 

You strike as lightning the perfumed drean 
From under every flower a serpent springs 


The frenzied mob screams and rushe 
Forgotten the suppressing combs and brush« 
Where are the goals, and the soul’s kisses! 


Here are only policemen, claws, and hisses 


You who came riding on white stallior 
You who brought the world romanc« 
You lie dead, O Lovers’ Delight! 
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You loved black marble floors, 

And cerise-brocaded walls; 

Chests laden with shirts, ties, robes, suits, 
Swords, pistols, fine leather boots, and jewels. 
You loved beauty and romance. 

And the pilgrims surge about you screaming, 
Fainting in broken glass, 

Strewing the streets with battered hats, 
Powder puffs, compacts, skirts, cravats, 
Lip-sticks, chewing gum, run-down shoes 
Keeping deferred appointments 

With the saddest of the cinema blues 


V JUDAS JAZZ 


‘“New Messiah” reaches U. S.; sa 





It is impossible to 


Path without a sense 


Come away! I hear the blast 
Of that 


bjective jazz 

Those crucifying saxophones, 

The noise of North America on wheels. 
Come away! Come inside! I can’t hear 


That modulated still small VOICE 


Be still, 


And small 


1 GG | 
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Come through the minute door 
Into my heart’s enchanted garden. 


This is to know ambrosia; 
Flowers on spun glass stems; 
Figurines of frailest China 
Poised in delicate reverie. 


Here a frozen rainbow, 

With iridescent rays, 

Holds its breath, 

Bending over vast Himalaya’s range. 

Oh, be happy! It is quite secure 

Arched in the ether—peak over shining peak; 
Static as Fujiyama painted on a fan 


Little boy like a brown pansy, 

Your body fluttered 

When they painted word-pictures 
Of Lord Krishna playing on the flute 


As black pansies 
They stroked the curls 
Behind your ears, 


And you lay down to sleep. 


Elves like Bishops 
Enchanted your dream; 
Present in a starry prism 
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You faced Himalayan snows: 
You shook like a crystal vase 
Vibrant with seraphic conversation; 


And waking you remembered the shining words. 


Years rolled by and you could not forget, 
For Bishop Elf kept on remembering; 
Bishop Elf did his dinning; 

You bubbled with excitement, 


Frantic for that snow-clad happiness. 


Your ecstasy was like a bruise, 

Six petals of the Chakra opened, 

And you entered a secret garden. 

You came upon Maitreya, Krishna, Buddha 


In conference. 


On your exit from that garden 
You radiated happiness 

Like a ninety-degree engine. 
When you stepped in again 
More exciting than the cinema 
Three were not there, but one 
And you were It! 

Oh, that bre athless, ruthless 

Game of hide and seek! 

“You're It! You’re Ot i Inspiration cried, 


Leaving you to seek, and seek—and moan. 
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You went seeking and suffering 
On a big steamship, 
To a skidding continent on wheels. 


Oh, that throb, that blare! 

That crucifying saxophone! 

The blasts blow loud, 

Press-agents and the curious crowd 
Swarm upon the pier 

As the palatial liner lands. 

““He’s got It! He’s It!” they shriek- 
Reporters hardly give him time to speak. 
“This is wicked New York City. Will you weep?” 
Newspapers battle, presses rattle 

To interpret the Message 

The “‘ Mouthpiece”’ brings: 


“We must be happy! 

We must be happy! 

We must be happy! 

Oh, Lord, I’m happy! happy! happy! 

I just can’t stop being happy! 

Take away that Black Bottom, 

Those bathrooms, those radios, 

Gramophones, microphones, elevators, skyscrapers! 
Cigarettes, jazz, lip-sticks, roof-gardens! 

My country ’tis of thee! 


Oh, I want to be happy, 
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len, that enchanted garden, that kingdom- 
My kingdom for a garden! 


[ want my ga! 


And I won’t take the elevator going up; 
I won’t walk a step for a Camel. 

I'll drift through miles of dream. 

Turn off that alarm, that radio, 

Please go away and let me sleep: 

[ want to drean of 

That garden, that garden, that garden, 


That enchanted, that fairy-haunted garden.” 


Meet my gar 
Meet my War 


One Tw 


Buckle my shoe, Bishop Elf 

You can tie a prim shoe-lace! 
Bring me that fashion-plate; 
I hate Bond Street 

But the best dressed man 


Is the Prince of that garden.” 


Call out the wrecking squads, the trucks; 
Give the workers spades. 

Plaster up advertisements: 

‘Help keep the City clean. 

Junk free for the hauling away.” 
Underneath the printing-presses, 


The mounds of bold-face type, 
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Underneath the ink-stains 
Flower the unwritten words. 
Beloved, nobody knows the noise we've heard 


Nobody knows but you and I. 


Oh, the blast of that objective jazz! 

This is the last trump, the judgment day! 
Everything blown up and out! 

Gardens, kingdoms, dreams, like cigarette paper 
Shake in a sharp and irresponsible wind 


A few faint voices cry, “Come away! Come away! 
We want to be happy! happy! happy! 

Let us plant a little unlabeled seed, 

And if our orchard grows 


We may dine on nectarines—Lord knows.” 
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PALE ADVENTURE 


JOURNEY TO RECLAIM A GHOST 
Now coming to the street where you had lived, 
I trembled in cold fear. 

Is it your ghost at that far corner? 
Often you will have walked a 


; long thi pavement. 
[ think you are not here. 


O melancholy houses, ugly, grimy, small 
Two, two and two re 
How are you changed? What glory did now fall 
This moment over you? 


I 


I hesitated, nearly walked away, 

(For can it be the street?) 

What shall ] if 1 am doomed to meet 
Your ghost to-day? 
Suddenly all fearfulness has left me. 

Gently I touch the knocker, quickly answered. 
Inside the door, the hall, 
There are they all: 

Your mother and your sisters. No; not you. 
C3 V talk; until your ghost 1S here, 

ir hearts: on mine too near, 


For I had not intended to reply 
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To your loud knock. 

They show your letters. Now what shall I do? 
So curious and so keen have I become 
Remembering you, and being in your home, 
And realizing them and how they lov 

You, you. I cannot speak or move. 

In their small parlor you are found and lost 
You terrifying ghost. 


How to be gone? How with no awkward stress 
To leave you unto them, whom they possess? 
Break through the atmosphere, the room, 

The hall, 

The door, the street and leave them all 


To me like ghosts themselves, in incandescent gloom? 
g : 


What journey it has been to find your street! 


Outside your street again, what shall I do? 
Who are you really I have longed to meet? 
What atmosphere have I disturbed? 
Where may I wait? 

Where watch the consequence 

Of this adventurous trail of fate, 

Or passionate chance? 

What do? 

Where journey hence 

Away from you? 


Harold Monro 
RUMOR 


Somebody is whispering on the stair. 

What are those words half spoken, half drawn back? 
What are those muffled words, some red, some black? 
Who is whispering? Who is there? 


Somebody is sneaking up the stair, 
With feet ay 


Yet never a moment standing anywhere. 


yproaching every doorway 





Now they are whispering close outside some door. 


Oh, suddenly push it open wide 


You see: whoever said he heard them, he has lied. 


And yet words are left dark like heavy dust 
In many rooms, or red like rust; 


And who contrives to leave them? Some one must. 


In every street, this noisy town of ours 

Has stealthy whispering watchers walking round, 
Recording all our movements, every sound, 
Hissing and shuffling, and they may have found 
Today my name: tomorrow they'll find yours. 


Harold Monro 
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TWO POEMS 
ADDRESS TO MY OuUl 


My soul, be not disturbs 
By planetary war; 
Remain securely orbed 
In this contracted star 


Fear not, pathetic flame; 
Your sustenance is doubt. 
Glassed in translucent dream 
They cannot snuff you out. 


Wear water, or a mas] 

Of unapparent cloud; 

Be brave and never as} 

A more defunctive shroud 


The universal points 

Are shrunk into a flow 
Between its delicate joints 
Chaos keeps no power. 


The pure integral form, 
Austere and silver-dark, 
Is balanced on the stor: 


In its predestined arc. 
} 
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Small as a sphere of rain 
It slides along the groove 


Whose path is furrowed plain 


Among the suns that move. 


Che shapes of April buds 
Outlive the phantom year: 
{ pon the void at odds 


[he dewdrop falls severe. 


Five-petalled flame, be cold 
Be firm, dissolving star: 


Accept the stricter mou 


Chat makes you singular. 


HE HEART UPON THE SLEEVI 


Dear Heart, behold you bound 
Upon a ragged sleeve 

4 ; 4 

ind no one Will bdDelle\ 


I} emblem of th \ ! 


Good Heart, because | wear 
Your colour on my arm, 
\ shield, a trefoil chart 


Chat turns a sword in alt 


1 y » : + 
ihey take you for a patch 


Lpon the tattered cloth: 
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A mournful lunar moth, 
A bird they cannot catch; 


A tinsel favour tied 
Above the living vein; 
They take you for a stain 
Of vanity and pride. 


Poor Heart, and are you pierced, 
Though frivolously worn 

The arrow, and the thorn 

Where bleeds a rose reversed? 


Remember it is well 

That no one can perceive 
These drops upon my sleeve, 
Which are invisible. 


Never the carrion beak 

Shall taste transparent blood 
Whose pulse in solitud 
Adores and does not brea! 


Be well content, dear He 
To wear a light disguise 
For fear a vulture flies 


To tear your strings apart 
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SOFT MUSIC 
LAST NIGHT 


Last night the old bewildering wind 
Breathed from the stillness of the night 


es 


And brought a thought of you to keep 
My mouth from all the sweets of sleep, 


And strangeness stirred my tired mind. 


I saw the silken-sifting light 

Drift in the trees, and flash like rain 

In the gold-blowing sunlit grain. 

And drifts of white-golden butterflies 
Floated and fell; pale waters ran, 
Clearer than light, through rushes blue, 
Shadowed and dim. 


I suddenly knew 
That somewhere, afar, beyond windless skies, 
Beyond the poor hearts and eyes of man, 
You were asleep. And the heart of you 
Was stiller than moss in a darkened wood, 
Or stones buried deep in the river’s bed, 
Or grief in the heart’s pale solitude. 


And you were asleep, and you were dead. 
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TOWERS OF SLEE! 


Like a sleep the thought of you 
Falls about me, stills my breath 
Softlier than winds of death. 


Hushed is everything I knew. 


Lost are the gold light in the eyes, 
Blossoms, and rain, and things that shine: 
The warm astonishment of wine, 

The blue air snowing with butterflies; 
Even the vibrant wind’s sweet calls, 

The silken rush of waterfalls, 

And laughter and song, that swifter pass 
Than the green rainy lights in grass 


i 


I loved these. These have paled 


as Snip 
I 
Drifting in darkness out to sea 
Glimmer and fade, mysteriously. 
What words were there? What touch of liy 
What hair has weighed upon my breast 


I have forgotten these in sleey 
Buried in silences more dee} 
Than the far places of the west, 
And like a slow pale stream of light 
White towers of sleep loom in the 
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DREAM PLACES 


THE SECRET GARDEN 


This is my secret garden; there shall grow 


Roots from my body, flowers shall quiver and rise, 
And large fruit tremble, ripen and go to seed, 
O my closed garden! Secret paradise, 


Eternal secret, none shall ever know 


Sep ; ; 
1 have built you from my bone, I have watered you with 


my bloc 


F me 2 ' 
For whose iseeing eyes, for whose dark need, 


Kor whose trange moc rd? 


rhe generations walk with their blind feet, 


Light as the leaves, as many and as brief; 
lransmitting each his heritage of grief 


, °7 
bre m world to world, from perlous Star to Star. 


But you are walled from grief, from sound too far, 


My secret garden open to the sun! 
How terrible the air is, and how sweet! 

nged the seed into my soul and pain; 
lortured it, nursed it, fed it on love and hate, 
Fed it on stones, fed it on lonely tears, 
Fed it on pride, on terror, and on loss. 
ind still it grew, my garden, grew and swelled, 


sy secret terror, need and love compelled, 
I lan | 
Of all unmindful and insatiate. 


Let the tall trees now blossom and seed for years and years. 
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Joy, like a thin young girl, leaps out and stand 

Out of mysterious mists, draping the air with sound, 

Fainter than the first perfume of March, colder th: 
first fall 

Of leaves to the ground, as quiet an 


You are so beautiful to touch, yet he w! 

On your white petals, on your purple flow 
yellow 

Shall never live to see his pleasures mellov 

His joys shall wither like fruit, an Id wil 
frost, 

Something will speak to his heart, of things that h: 
not tell, 

And he will shudder softly, watch the tall flowers 

In beauty more intense, yet know 

All was not well! 


My secret garden, closed and walled and sealed, 
At night the rains will water you, at dawn 
The lonely shy things of the woods will run 
And oh, what birds have sung, what bells have peal 
Before you knew the coming of the sun! 


Open your many-colored flowery eyes; 


Open your heart to life, my breathing on 
Reveal what in your shadowed darkness li 
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Hear 
Brea 


A sud 
Mind 


With 


A fidd 


At fi 
Unti 


Marya Zaturensky 


NOSTALGIA 


That field so green, so green, 
In the sun’s graying gold 
Once seen, now never seen, 
O God, that path so green! 
A girl could run and hide, 
In its large shadows, know 
The flesh stripped from her pride, 
And passion cooled like snow. 
Feel death prick in her side, 
Like a grey bird, feel peace 
Make her his silent bride 
In that lost field so green! 
Marya Zaturensky 


HEARING THE FROGS 


ing the frogs in a green marsh 

ks through the heart’s dry twigs, making 
len bud upon the harsh 

’s thorn, pointed and sweet—shaking 

In. Hearing the frogs is like 

le-bow across the heart 

rst so light it leaves no pain, 
| the music strikes a part 


Long still, that now must live again. 





Florence Ripley Mastin 
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MASTER FRANCOIS VILLON GREETS DEATH 
Guy de Tabéry l’a griffonné 
Villon is dead. If you listen, 
I, who spied on him lying, 
Will tell you the dole of his dying. 
For I too stank in that prison, 
In the same blank sodden cell-hole 
Where they whanged us both for the thiever 
Of a damned priest’s gold- lasy 
(That we couldn’t pawn, for our trouble 
And we counted it much to our s« 
That Big-beard Watch, when he spied us, 
Copped us and mauled us and hied us, 
Bound neck and crop to the rubble, 
Where the rats with their teeth untied u 


So with nothing to booze or borrow 


I go to the gallows tomorrow; 
And Villon is dead. 

It was thus we abode in that hell-hole: 
And the face and breath of his dying 
Slavered and shook with his crying, 
As I lay, hip-shot, and watched hin 
Titter and twist and truckle. 
And a dozen death-blots blotche: 
On jowl and shank and huckle; 
And he knocked on his skull with hi 


hin 
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And laughed (if you’d call it laughter) 
At the billion facets of dying 
In his out-start eyeballs’ shining, 
For a space. Then a little after, 
His teeth sobbed, grinding and whining 

In an unbenign cold chuckle. 

And so, in his last death-ruckle, 

Villon is de ad. 
Leonard Doughty 


MARBLE YARD 


rainst the railway’s noisy rigadoon 
} | 
| 


‘\ 
1 \ illawe lies asleep, its cluste rec lumbe r 
1 


isubstantial background etched in umber 


Upon the whiteness of a winter moon; 

And like the end of an old-fashioned story 
\ huddle of blank stones awaits the day 
Of some demise, abutting on the way 


\ marble-yard’s demure memento-mori. 


So at Verona maybe, much the same 

As here, a chisel made such marble grow 
Poignan 
And here today another Romeo 

May pass some slab the next full moon will show 


Wearin 


t when it designed some dead love’s fame; 





g another Juliet’s dead name. 
Ang la Marco 
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THREE STORIES 
JASPER 


Jasper stands in the doorway, 
Gazing across the fields 

In the frosty hush a late 
November twilight yields. 


Beyond the lean line of poplars, 
Each like a lifted saber, 

Squats the gray stone house 

Of Mark, his neighbor. 


The windows are black tonight 
And closed are the doors. 

Jasper shrugs his high shoulders: 
“Mark is slow with his chores. 


(Mark, of the rich river-farm 

Who won what he wanted from lif 

A bold tongue and a pleasant patl 
And his neighbor’s wife.) 

The years are long to Jasper 

Since first he peered through the dark 
And whispered: ‘Now she’s lighting 
The lamp for Mark.” 


He scowls as he shuts the door 
The wind has a creepy sound. 
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Mary F. Elmendorf 


By morning snow will lie deep 


On the hillside burying-ground. 


He takes from the cupboard a thick 
Whit ip and a plate, 

And he broods as he cuts the bread 
With a knife as sharp as hate: 


‘It’s bleak up there in the timber; 
Wolly will fe Ih W the storm. 


She feared the cold but the Snow 


Will keep her warm.” 

He ] ts on the coffee to boil 

And pokes the fire to a blaze: 

‘Do the dead feel homesick, I wonder, 


The first few days?” 


Hi: k glance lifts to the window, 
And his eyes are stony and bright 
As he mutters: “Mark will be lighting 


” 


His lamr himself tonight. 


BEAUTY'S THE THING 


Beauty’s the thing that counts 

In women; red lips 

And black eyes are better than brains 
Or a tongue that’s quick with quips. 
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I couldn’t have loved him more 
Had I been comelier; 

But he might have looked at m« 

As he looked at her. 


Ten years I waited. Older 

By twenty I grew. 

When David’s money was gone, 
She went too. 


Abashed and broken, back 

To our home he came. 

The door was unlatched. I still 
Bore his name. 


He was happier then, he said, 

Than he had any right to be, 

Learning new values in life. 

His smile was heaven to me. 

But beauty’s the thing that count 
In women, like speed in ships 

David died in my arms 

With her name on his lips. 


WHITE ROSE 


Laban’s back was humped, his face 

Was wan as a candleberry; 

But Laban’s feet were light as they fared 
Up-hill to the cemetery. 
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Mary F. Elmendorf 


Sharp winds like beagles harried the dusk 
And loneliness chilled the ascent. 
Past the cold black gates and the chapel, 
Wraith-like, Laban went. 
A granite shaft, like a pointing finger, 
Loomed in the violet gloam, 
Mutely proclaiming: “Celia Mary, 
Wife of Alan Krome.” 
“Why lay a white rose,” the sexton asked, 
} “Over eyes that cannot see?”’ 
“‘Her smile was a rose,”’ the hunchback said, 
“That often she plucked for me.” 
‘But you are poor, and she went clothed 
In sables and silk and lace.”’ 
“Sexton, money can build no walls 
Beyond this rigid place.” 
) 


“Once, Laban, you came like a furtive thief, 
But of late your bearing is bolder.”’ 
“‘T think she has learned that the heart is sound 


Under the crumpled shoulder.”’ 
} 


“But Alan Krome has a young new bride— 
It’s little that he is fretting.” 

“Sexton, for this white rose and me 

There is no forgetting.” 


Mary F. Elmendorf 


[or] 
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COMMENT 
EASTWARD BOUNI 


HEN we attribute New York’s quality of snugness 

to her geographic situation we are partly correct, 
for she is a right little, tight little city, driven down 
into her boundaries like a wedge. But we must consider 
also her ultimate nature, for after New York, what is 
there left in America to the metropolitan-minded? There 
is always the incoming fringe pressing down upon the 
city, driving her together, making her firmer and mor« 
compact. What she takes she seldom returns. Were it 
not for the hunger nuisance which must be appeased from 
the outlying provinces New York might be a self-sufficient 
microcosm. This is nowhere more evident than in her 
literary circles. 

Chicago is like a magnet with an intermittent current. 
The moment she ceases to exert her peculiar attraction we 
fly east, west, and over the cuckoo’s nest. Yet there is a 
time for all of us when Chicago has what we need, and 
especially she has the quintessence of youth, of adolescent 
yearning, of raw uncorrelated endeavor. Like many a 
frontier city she swings an even balance between gun-play 
and art; and nowhere need we dig very deep to encounter 
the original prairie loam. Within the last four years of 
Chicago’s history the ancient lake-shore has been swamped 
under tons of refuse and tin cans,—the tin cans have been 
swamped under acres of rich soil, and above this “made 
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land” towers and fountains and temples are beginning to 


rise. No wonder such a city suffers from growing pains. 
But such an atmosphere of primitive force is an excellent 
climate for the growing poet into whose early training 
must go plenty of solitude and despair. 

The poet himself seldom appreciates this stern nurture. 
He longs for an audience and must find one shortly or his 
enthusiasm dies. In Chicago there have been two centers 
for the nebulous swirl of genius. The University, most 
materialistic of schools, has for twenty years been the 
nominal home of a Poetry Club which has flourished with- 
out official recognition or aid. As each generation grad- 
uates from the club it keeps a watchful eye upon the next, 
so that the group cannot die out, V hen the crop of poets 
is especially meager, the old members rally around the 
few remaining ones to prevent the deterioration of the 
club’s standards. Among writers of distinction who have 
gone out from the University are Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Yvor Winters, Pearl Andelson, Glenway Wescott, 
Janet Lewis, Maurice Lesemann, Gladys Campbell and 
George Dillon. The present editors of The Forge, Stanley 
Newman and Sterling North, have received notable prizes 
W hile still in s\ hool. 

The second center, or perhaps the first in influence, has 
been Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, founded in 1912. 
Chicago poets who have served on the staff of the magazine 
include Alice Corbin Henderson, Edith Wyatt, Henry B. 
Fuller, Ezra Pound, Lew Sarett, Eunice Tietjens, Helen 
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Hoyt, Marion Strobel, Margery Swett Mansfield, Eman- 
uel Carnevali and George Dillon. It would be a dangerous 
and difficult task to attempt a catalogue of poets in whose 
careers Poetry has had a part. 

In spite of their numbers, however, these writers have 
never attempted anything remotely approaching the cozy 
and intimate literary society of New York. A succession 
of teas such as Burton Rascoe reports in The Bookman 
would be an impossibility here, because many of us do not 
know each other by sight. The reason is not far to seek. 
To find an audience,—in other words a publisher,—one 
must face to the east and do obeisance daily. All roads 
lead east and parallel lines never meet. Perhaps in years 
to come Chicago will outgrow her apathy and establish 
her own publishing center. There should be at least thre 


such market-places in the United States. The present 
arrangement leaves the far West in a mournful } ae ght. 
Many poets believe that they must live i w York to 


get recognition. Others who have made aap reputations 
in Chicago move to New York to enjoy them better. 
Whatever motive drives the mid-western poet to the 
metropolis we have reason to lament it. Uprooted from 

his native soil he appears at first to thrive in the warm, 
moist atmosphere of quantity production. But un- 
less he has inert of unusual hardihood, a hothouse 
sponginess of fiber begins to be apparent. He is in danger 
of forgetting to make literature in the excitement of mak 
ing books. \ a? 
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IN FLORIDA 


There is nothing to do, here in Florida, but lie in the 
sun and watch the seven black sisters—they must be 
sisters—plucking up weeds from the lawn. They ad- 
vance with their little stools in a compact line, each under 
her broad-brimmed hat and sweater and sack-cloth apron; 
1em the grass lies serene and smooth, freed of 





and behind t 
all unwelcome bad company. As they bend to their work, 
a flutter of soft S} llables floats over the green expanse, and 
I look across at the busy fingers and wonder at their 
diligence. 

The birds are busy too—I hear them chirping high 


: ae 
above me in the tree-tops. And the dark live-oaks are 


putting out new little light-green leaves. And the long- 
leaved pines are a silver shimmer in the wind, like sun 
shaken ripples of water. 

There is a bed of V iolets dow n in the hollow, W here one 


may drink perfume like wine. And another of ripe straw 
berries hiding under a weave of leaves. And the orange 


trees and pomolo trees (vilely miscalled grape-fruit!) are 
heavy with golden balls. 


And there is not a blessed thing to do but toast in the 


blessed sun! No poems to read or write, no automobiles 
to escape, no crowds to get in the way of freedom. To be 
sure, one may drive to the Gulf, to ['ampa or St. Peters 
burg or Sarasota, and investigate new “subdivisions” 


staring vacantly on what remains of the Boom; but such 
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activity is the mere freak of an over-curious mind, mounted 
on lively legs or swiftly rotating wheels whose hapless 
function is movement. 

Far better to watch the movements of others as the sun 
climbs slowly up the sky this blue-and-gold morning !—of 
roses bowing in the breeze; of those shimmering long 
needles of pine; of birds flitting above with a song; of 
Scotty the puppy tearing and gnawing to pieces his well 
beloved blanket; or of the seven black sisters fulfilling so 
patiently the highest function of man—digging, thrusting, 
uprooting, destroying, to protect and preserve the beauty 
of the world. HM. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


The selection of Bliss Carman to edit the Oxford Book 
American Verse would seem to be a sufficient commentary 
on the English committee’s knowledge of the subject, for 
everybody else knew that Mr. Carman has been in a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep for twenty years. The editor was not 
confronted by the most remarkable array of poets in the 
world when he undertook a selection from the mass of our 
native poetry. But he would have found two things had 
he looked for them: first, a poetic development covering 
three and a half centuries which has fairly indexed a 
national growth; and secondly, specific instances of that 
authority in genius to which everything else may be re 
lated. The first factor he has ignored by beginning his 
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book with the eighteenth century and by distorting the 
relationships in the decades that follow. The second 
factor’s usefulness he deliberately denies, as a brief set of 
facts will show. 

One finds that Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, 
Lowell, and Whitman are each allotted a generous space, 
but their various merits have told Mr. Carman nothing 
about the regrettable literary remains of John T. Trow- 
bridge, George Lunt, Rose Terry Cook, Henry Howard 
Brownell, John Hay, and Francis Saltus, each of whom is 
here proudly remembered for some bit of petty-minded 
poetry which it would be generous (in time’s kind way) to 
forget. We pass over our preference for really representa- 
tive poems from each of the obvious leaders, but when it 
comes to representing Edwin Arlington Robinson with 
four poems, and at the same time giving space for eight 
to James Whitcomb Riley, five to S. Wier Mitchell, seven 
to Edmund Clarence Stedman, ten to Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, five to Richard Watson Gilder, and six to Louise 
Chandler Moulton, the selective competence of the editor 
receives its first harsh test. By omitting Stephen Crane 
altogether (though not, of course, Robert Kelley Weeks 
or Ri a ard Realf or Harrison Smith Morris with his 
imperishable A/ways) he wilts under a second. Carl 
Sandburg appears with one brief uncharacteristic lyric, 
W hile ( dell She pard gets Space for four; Masters is allotted 
a part of one page for a Spoon River epitaph, while Dana 
Burnet is given eight pages for five of his masterful works. 
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Although in the earlier pages we are edified by such 
effigies of obscurity as John Pierpont, George Pope Morris, 
William Gilmore Simms, and Charles Henry Luders, we 
see nothing at all of Elinor Wylie, John Crowe Ransom, 
and Robinson Jeffers in the later section, which at the 
same time finds room for Thomas S. Jones, Jr., Margaret 
Lee Ashley, Arthur Colton, Robert Haven Schauffler, and 
the unfailing Theodosia Garrison. It would take a sense 
of historical completeness amounting to mania to consider 
Mr. Carman’s book anything but a dusting off of a number 
of ill-arranged museum specimens, or in any sense worthy 
of a place in a series otherwise distinguished. 

The Book of Poetry (Wm. H. Wise & Co.) is a collection 
of enormous scope, made and annotated by Edwin Mark 
ham. In two thick volumes one will find 813 pages of 
American poetry from 1752 to 1927; 2,000 pages of British 
poetry from the beginnings to the present day; and 25 
pages of translations from classical, oriental, and modern 
literatures. In the face of such a huge bulk of verse, one 
can only say that, as no principle of selection is apparent, 
the collection has no character as an anthology, but may 
be found useful as a book of reference. In contrast with 
the British section, there is a skimpiness in the representa 
tion of modern American poets. The introduction and the 
brief prefaces will probably be valuable to those who are 
making their first explorations into the field of literature, 
but skilful readers and scholars will find little purpose in 
going to these overloaded volumes. 
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Thomas Walsh has had the ambitious purpose of sur- 
passing, in his scope and plan, the example of several recent 
collections of Roman Catholic poetry by making The 
Catholic Anthology (Macmillan Co.) a survey of poetry 
written under the direct and acknowledged influence of 
the Church, its dogmas, symbols, and ritual. Certain 
names and poems appear here in a rather surprising 
setting. But with the justice of this canon of selection 
few will be willing to quarrel after realizing the essential 
unity of motivation and spirit which informs the whole. 
The book is unquestionably the most intelligently ordered 
volume of its kind, and behind the whole arrangement 
there is a sense of lay understanding and sympathetic 
justice. 

Joseph Lewis French has brought together in Lotus and 
Chrysanthemum (Boni & Liveright), those translations (by 
Arthur Waley, Florence Ayscough, Ezra Pound, Yoni 
Noguchi and others) of the Chinese and Japanese poetry 
which have told contemporary poets so much about their 
art. Though his work is marred by the uneven quality 
of the versions and a final unnecessary section of “imi- 


tations,” it is beautifully arranged and printed, and of 
value in its field. Edward Granville Browne’s transla- 
tions in 4 Persian Anthology (E. P. Dutton & Co.) have 
no great value and beauty as renderings, but there is the 
implication of faithful scholarship in them, and the little 
book is convenient in being a concise handbook to a gener 
ally unexplored gallery of treasures. 
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Countée Cullen’s Caroling Dusk (Harper & Bros.) is a 
careful and informal collection of recent Negro poetry 
which rightly tries not to displace but to supplement the 
somewhat more classical selections of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and James Weldon Johnson. The introduction, 
though at times a little too imaginatively informed, has 
sound direction, and the biographical notes are modestly 
valuable. The book will probably be of most service 
to those who wish to see the more recent experimental 
work of the young Negroes, since Langston Hughes, Arna 
Bontemps, Helene Johnson, and Mr. Cullen himself are 
fairly presented. 

The Misses Eckstorm and Smyth’s Minstrelsy of Maine 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) is an addition to the compilations 
of American folk-lore and ballad; its editorial sections are 
tritely informative and its poetic content has a homely 
social importance. 

The remaining anthologies are, for the most part, the 
customary irruptions of book-making for which certain 
occasions, or the misplaced industry of the editors, are 
accountable. The Spirit of Saint Louis (Geo. H. Doran 
Co.) contains one hundred of the Lindbergh poems from 
Mitchell Kennerley’s prize contest, and all of them suffer 
through a forced perfunctory exaltation. The awarding of 
prizes in such a case must have been a difficult problem for 
the judges, and it certainly remains unsolved for the read- 
ers of the book. The Sacco-Vanzetti Anthology of Verse 
(Henry Harrison) suffers even more under the hot brand 
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of journalistic motive. The best verses are those which 


have little direct concern with the Massachusetts tragedy, 
but these are rare in the pamphlet. 

Love's High Way (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is the last of 
Mrs. Waldo Richards’ thoroughly commercial collections, 
and to its unscrupulous principles of selection the title is 
probably an adequate guide. Miss Rittenhouse shows a 
much greater care and justice in her Third Book of Modern 
Verse, and there is probably more balance among the 
poems than in the earlier books. Her little green volume 


is charming for its pocket-size, and is defective only in its 


admittance of a number of very fourth-rate poets. C. 
Lewis Hind probably found much amusement in making 
his distinctions for 200 Best and Second Best Poems 
(Putnam’s) but that is hardly a good reason for throwing 


the gamc open to the world at large, which might find in 
poetry other uses than such senile diversion. The book 
has one of those maddening dedications—“To all Dead 
Poets.” Neither The Grub Street Book of Verse nor 
Saplings, Second Series, 1927 were worth the trouble of 


printing and binding. The former represents a group of 


generally undistinguished poets who are groping toward 
their ideas and methods, while the latter, "a cross-section 


of embryonic American genius” as that commodity 1s 
found in the country’s high schools, offers charming 
enthusiasm and frequent promise without showing much 
of the free young spirit which alone sends forth its emis- 


saries to conquer the world. Vorton Dauwen Zabel 
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REVIEWS 
FUGITIVES 


Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse. Harcourt Brace & Co. 

The contributors to this anthology are intelligent enough 
to be worth damning, or some of them are, to my know!- 
edge, and I give the rest the benefit of the doubt. Allan 
Tate is very nearly the only writer now regularly practis 
ing criticism in this country who is worth reading. He is 
also the only poet of any very profound interest in this 
volume. Robert Penn Warren, however, has made some 
very acute critical remarks on several occasions, and John 
Crowe Ransom has written better verse than he has seen 
fit to include here. He frequently succeeds in being 
amusing—never, for me, more than that, and not even 
that on this occasion. Laura Riding remains for me at her 
best unintelligible, when intelligible insignificant. The 
elaborate fiddle-faddle of her style might possibly be 
suspected of concealing something momentous had she 
not, before discovering Miss Stein, revealed herself in 
painfully plain prose in a book written in collaboration 
with Robert Graves and dealing with modernist poetry, 
whatever that may be. The amount of misinformation, 
ignorance, and high-power “popular” writing crowded 
between those two covers, gives one sufficient grounds, | 
believe, to doubt for the present at least the seriousness 
of her intentions. Donald Davidson has written a long 
poem that has been highly praised by John Gould Fletcher, 
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but which I have not read. The rest of these names are 
new to me. 

The book is only one more piece of evidence of the 
degree to which the poetry of Mr. Eliot is a catas- 
trophe. Being myself a pessimist and no great meta- 
physician, I am skeptical about the possibility of Mr. 
Eliot’s finding a workable substitute for God. The man- 
ner in which he is exploiting his inability to do so as an 
excuse for his own lack of poetic vigor is not worthy of so 
distinguished a critic. Baudelaire, Thomas Hardy, Emily 
Dickinson found themselves in precisely the same pre- 
dicament and maintained their spiritual dignity and 
vigor. I am aware that they had not read Whitehead, 
but a few variations in vocabulary do not alter the funda- 
mental nature of the problem that they faced. Baude- 
laire’s catholicism becomes equivocal almost to the 
vanishing point if one read such poems as Le Gouffre or 
Les Petites Vieilles. Baudelaire was too busy mastering 
the data of his own experience to bother much with col- 
lecting from other poets. Mr. Eliot, for whom the world 
will end not with a bang but a whimper, has obviously 
little to distract his attentions from the classics. A denial 
of tragic emotion means one thing: that one puts little 
value on life. And that means that one has made only a 
very limited contact with it. I am aware that Mr. 
Eliot’s essays on the dramatists and the metaphysical 
poets are probably the greatest that we have in English. 


They deal, in several cases, with great poets, and always 
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with distinguished poets, and their definitions of the 
quality of those poets are infinitely precise. But because 
Mr. Eliot has told how Donne and Marlowe were great, 
we need not suppose that there are not other ways of 
being great; nor is there any connection between Mr. 
Eliot’s own verse and the verse of the Elizabethans beyond 
the passages he has borrowed. 

We have in this volume as elsewhere a good deal of what 
has been known since The Waste Land as Websterian 
blank verse. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Eliot’s rather loose 
blank verse is probably closer in structure (though not in 
content) to that of Fletcher than to Webster’s. And that 
of his imitators is about as remote as possible from either: 
it is the acme of formlessness. One hesitates to suggest 
such a strange juxtaposition as Eliot and Frost, but the 
influence of the less responsible moments of the latter poet 
may possibly be fusing here with the influence of Eliot. 
They present two easy and not profoundly dissimilar ways 
of writing a species of regular metre. This sort of thing 
has been received as a boon by the young writers who were 
raised in the thin “modern” atmosphere and who yet 
could not stand the actual strain of creating new forms or 
building on the tremendously energetic forms of such 
writers as Williams, Pound, and Miss Moore. We heat 
constant covert hints from the by-now-educated dead 
that it is more “modern” to be “‘classical.’” They mean 
that the old warriors are tired of howling and that it is 
now in style to use old forms—well or badly. But it is 
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more “classical’’ to be alive, regardless of form, and as a 
matter of actual fact the only first-class metrists since 
Robinson are using the new metres in some form or degree. 
The blank verse movement (omitting the very solid 
blank verse of Stevens and Crane and the best of Frost) 
has simply provided an excuse to use the old forms a little 
more badly than they have ever been used before. Ran- 
som, following the lead, perhaps, of Frost, attempts an 
affected awkwardness; but where Frost really creates a 
style from it, Ransom is merely awkward. The ‘‘ Web- 
sterians,’’ via Frost, and by rhyming the loosened line, are 
dwindling rapidly toward Rupert Brooke and the Geor 
gians. 

And if one must choose an Elizabethan dramatist for a 
model, why not choose a great one? Some good might 
come, for instance, from a general admiration of Chapman 
or Jonson, as some good has come from Hart Crane’s 
admiration for Jonson and Marlowe. And if one must 
choose Webster, a great deal might yet be learned from 
reading The Duchess of Malfi instead of A Game of Chess. 


But to choose Webster, distinguished though he may be, 


yet still a writer of the decadence, the collapse, spiritual 
and technical, labels one spiritually, whether it can be 
helped or not—and it apparently can. There is in these 
southern poets an appalling lack of resiliency, of steel 
springs in mind and metre: we have the physical evidence 
Of a negative attitude. The whole thing has gone soft. 
Most of it is many removes from Eliot—probably many 
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of these poets consider themselves anything rather than 
his disciples—but I believe that the disintegration starts 
there. He has in a considerable degree made it respectable 
to be indifferent, and the indifference has affected the 
poetic style of an entire generation to a degree that even 
Mr. Eliot must find distressing. 

Allan Tate, in spite of a certain awkwardness, maintains 
his identity and a very impressive dignity. Sucha poem 
as Mr. Pope is impeccable, and Death of Little Boys and 
Obituary are very nearly so. He is one of the four or five 
younger Americans whose poems are worth owning and re 
reading, and this volume is of value if only because it is 
the only place in which his best work is gathered together. 
One regrets the reminiscences of the early Eliot in the 
Ode on the Confederate Dead—a poem that contains some 
of his best writing—because they are unnecessary and, 
since Mr. Tate is profoundly unlike T. S. Eliot and in no 


wise a stylistic gymnast, unassimilated. And one regrets 
the unnecessary transposition of two lines from Ford to the 


close of Procession. But there is an almost sullen and 
decidedly powerful sense of tragedy in these poems that 
is unlike anything else now being produced. 

The formlessness of the younger poets seems to have 
taken two directions: we have on the one hand the group 
here represented, who have, one suspects through inertia, 
continued the process begun by Mr. Eliot, of breaking 
down the pre-Restoration dramatic line, and of breaking 
down other lines in a related manner; and on the other 
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hand the group, more energetic but scarcely more suc- 
cessful, who, through an admiration for Whitman and 
Sandburg and other belated and by them unrecognized forms 
of Rousseauism, and through a misconception of Williams, 
are throwing themselves about the world and the printed 
page in a manner that can have only one conclusion— 
annihilation through meaningless exhaustion and waste. 
It should be borne in mind by these last, the core of the 
group that appeared in This Quarter—though I make ex- 
ception of Ernest Walsh, whose last poems seem to me 
very remarkable, and to some of the prose of Carnevali, 
and to all of the thoroughly amazing prose of Morley 
Callaghan—that Rimbaud was destroyed by a metaphysi- 
cal vision and not by exasperated nerves, and that tragedy, 
to be interesting, should be due to something more digni- 
fied than the inadequacy of former spankings. There is a 
certain impressiveness in Racine, let us say, that I fail to 
find in such a book as Wuthering Heights. 

If the younger Americans are to achieve anything of the 
first importance it will be due to one of two reasons: the 
Grace of God, or the Grace of God coupled with a recogni- 
tion of the spiritual value of five poets—Charles Baude- 
laire, Tristan Corbiére, Thomas Hardy, Emily Dickinson, 
and Gerard Hopkins; and of the spiritual and formal value 
of two poets—Hart Crane, and, especially, that of the most 
magnificent master of English and of human emotions 
since Thomas Hardy, William Carlos Williams. 


Yvor Winters 
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} 
THE FOAM OF THE WAVE ‘ 
Selected Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt & Co. 

This selection of Mr. de la Mare’s work is somewhat dis 
illusioning to one who has admired him very much. 7h 
Listeners is included, and the one about the beautiful lady 
of the West Country: but so many of the others seem lik« 
delicately chiselled nothingness. Perhaps this impression 
is heightened by the omission of his poems for children. 

The sturdy concreteness of : 
I cant a-bear a butcher shop, 
I cant abide the meat 
is missing. And this delightful earthy humor is not the 
least of Mr. de la Mare’s qualities. Still, the collection 
calls attention to one poem, Autumn, not usually quoted, 
which is one of his loveliest lyrics: 
There is wind where the rose was, 
Cold rain where the sweet grass was; \ 
And clouds like sheep 
2 Stream o’er the steep 
Grey skies where the lark was. 
Nought gold where your hair was, ? 


Nought warm where your hand wa 
But phantom forlorn 

Beneath the thorn, 

Your ghost where your face was. 


Sad winds where your voice was, 

Tears, tears where my heart was; 

And ever with me, 

Child, ever with me, 

Silence where hope was. Marie Luhrs 
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ANOTHER TRISTAN 


Tristan and Isolt, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

Tristan’s legend has been reinterpreted so often lately 
that the reader may see very clearly just how much 
contemporary poets have to add to this great tragic story 
in the light of contemporary knowledge and insight. One 
must be ready to do every new interpreter full justice, 
yet with every exercise of fairness and favor, it would be 
difficult to discern in Masefield’s play any remarkable sur- 
prise or newly discovered meaning. He has approached 
the Arthurian story in a mood far more pedestrian than 
that which has led him to recast oriental or Biblical narra- 
tives. To the motivation of the characters he has brought 
a little realistic vigor, but this goes very slightly into the 
psychological problems involved. For Marc he has worked 
out a full and plausible individuality which dominates 
certain passages of the play by combining a spirited 
pathos with a steady even-tempered humanity. The 
minor characters are made to fill in the corners of the per- 
sonal tragedy with the author’s characteristic liveliness of 
fact—racy vulgarisms, certain quick hints of obscenity, 
and a direct faith in hard realism. But the justification for 
using these methods here is not easily found. 

As poetry and as drama there is little individuality or 
power in the play. The scenes have a sketchy unevenness, 
the issues seem never quite certain in their attempt to 
compromise between the heroic and the commonplace, and 
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the conclusion is a distinct anti-climax. Out of it no sudden 
grandeur soars, and even such occasional promise of a 
contribution to the legend as the play’s body gives is ob- 
scured and forgotten in the end. 

The poetry is hardly independent enough of the drama 
to have an importance of its own. In the realistic speeches 
there is frequently an offensive harshness: 

You cannot enter the swine pen in those shoes; 

Take off your under things: that’s better, much better 
Now you are like those heroes, whoever they were, 

Who wrestled the what’s-its-name in the how-d’ye-call-it. 

The attempts at archaic suggestion do not convince, and 
in the whole antiquated business of the love-potion the 
poetic vitality (the one thing to save such episodes) proves 
wholly inadequate. In the grave passages a curious dul 
ness predominates. 

There are frequent lines of fine lyric beauty, and a few 
passages strong in Masefield’s clear ringing eloquent way, 
particularly the stanzas of Destiny and Arthur’s gentle 
lines of elegy: 

We will bury them together, here where they lie. 
If they have sinned, they have loved with a love exceedins 
Now they are spirits of love, not bodies bleed 





But on the whole a colorless exhausted spirit prevails in 
this drama, and because it undertakes to recreate a noble 
theme under such a handicap, and so contrasts with 
certain finer interpretations, the failure of the autho: 
stands out with a particularly unfortunate prominence. 
Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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Sonnets for Caresse, by Harry Crosby. Messein, Paris. 
Red Skeletons, by Harry Crosby. Editions Narcisse, Paris. 

How charming are these Sonnets for Caresse in their old- 
fashioned rococo way! Sentimental love, sentimental 
despair, sentimental estheticism—here are all the emotions 
of youth, celebrated in an appropriately unreal and orna- 
mental idiom. Yet not unreal, only rarely spoken—for it 
is the true idiom of a young man’s secret imaginings, a 
young man whose beloved is like “a ship of gold with multi- 
colored flags,”’ keeping company with Chloe and Daphnis, 
and wandering about in Athens and Singapore and Rome. 
This is the sort of thing that itis easy to do badly ; but Mr. 
Crosby has a delicate touch, and a good, though conven- 
tional, ear for music. 

The sonnets in Red Skeletons reflect a shivering absorp- 
tion in Baudelaire, Oscar Wilde, et a/. Such titles as Black 
Sarcophagus, Coeur Damné, Crucifixion—give merely a 
hint of the drear depths the poet explores—in company 
with his melodramatic illustrator Alastair, to whom the 
magnificent folio is dedicated. It is a question whether all 
this splendor of kid-smooth hand-made large-paper, red 
initials and pica type does not work to the poet’s dis 
advantage by leading the reader to expect masterpieces. 

But there is talent here, when the young poet leads his 
Caresse into the modern world, and begins to tire of 
Baudelaire and absinthe. H. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
VISUAL POETRY 


To the Editor: The possibility that there is such a thing 
as visual poetry, conjured up with considerable skepticisn 
by J. N. N. in the March issue, would seem to others of us 
as possessing the dignity of an established fact. I venture 
to state its case briefly although my esteem for many of the 
attempts in this field is no greater than they warrant. 

The critic to whom I have referred seems to me open 
to question in her basic premise; i. e. that such typographi 
cal unorthodoxies as Mr. E. E. Cummings indulges in are 
attempts to give sounds a spatial relationship. I am sure 
neither Mr. Cummings nor his less successful imitators 
have any such absurd aim. What they have discovered 
and are experimenting with, is the effect which the 
sequence of symbols or their temporal relationship, has 
upon the idea or impression to be conveyed. All orthodox 
poetry builds its effects upon sound-sequences. But ex 
periment in symbol-sequence arose quite lately. It stands 
as a concomitant of the speed with which the modern 
reader devours the page of print. We silently encompass 
a poem (and without marring it) in about one-third the 
time required to utter it aloud. In fact to many of us 
the actual hearing of a poem recited aloud, no matter how 
well, gives excruciating agony, so poorly does the perform 
ance compare with the ideal silent performance of it 
which we achieve with only a slight flutter of the lips, a 
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n of the vowel formation with the throat 


sketching 


muscles. 

This speed of visual reading and the manner in which it 
is done (two or more lines at a time) obviously results in a 
complete displacement of the symbol-sequence from which 
the sound sequence of spoken performance is derived. 


Thus, if we take Mr. Robinson’s lines, 


Half-clouded by a crimson fall 


Of roses thrown on marble stairs 


the sequence of impressions is clouded-crimson-fall-roses 
thrown-marble etc., if we hear the lines. If we see them 
however, the impact of all these impressions comes so 


nearly simultaneously that they melt into one single 


instantaneous impression of clouded rose and marble, 
greatly sharper and more poignant than the sound- 
sequence impression where the memory of the sound 
of the word “clouded” has already lost vividness before 
the sound of the word “‘marble”’ returns us from redness 
to whiteness again. 

This instantaneous impact of symbols, as opposed to 
the successive impact of sounds, argues that “the belief 
that a poem may be taken in with the eye”’ is far from the 
“quaint delusion” that J. N. N. would have us believe. 
A great many poems are taken in thus. In fact most 
readers take in most poems in somewhat this manner. 
And some poets are quite definitely writing poems 
designed to be taken in so. When sucha poet writes such 
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a poem with this in mind he is naturally going to so place 
his symbols with relation to each other as to make the 
speed-element and the instantaneous-impact principle 
his servants rather than his enemy. To posit that “the 
true test of such a poem is to read it aloud to a blind 
man,” seems to me to posit nonsense at least as great as is 
often contained, I freely admit, in such poems. 
Philip Conrad 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Bats in the Belfry, by Lance Sieveking. Brentano’s. 

A nonsense book of fairly high order but uneven quality. 
G. K. Chesterton has written a carefully playful preface, 
and Max Beerbohm has added a playfully careful intro 
duction. The poems are original and funny. The jolly 
pictures by John Nash go well with the text. 


Selected Lyrics, by Amelia Josephine Burr. George H. 

Doran Co. 

These poems will be familiar to many who read the 
standard magazines and the women’s periodicals in which 
they have been widely published. A book so filled with 
sound sense and bright ideas should be easier to read than 
this one. One difficulty is with the poet’s untrained ear. 
Prophet of a Nameless God: A Poem Founded on Some 

Passages of the Books of The Kings, and Rendering th 

Legend of Elijah into its Modern Meanings. By Joseph 

Kinmont Hart. Harold Vinal. 
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As a theological or philosophical modern interpretation 
of the biblical story of Elijah, this book may have value— 
we do not pretend to say. But we are fairly sure that as a 
poem it has none; it turns the grand old tale, so briefly told 
in the Books of the Kings, into 178 pages of futile wordiness. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Po try Clan’s choice ot James W haler’s book, Hale’s Pond, as the 
third book of the year was the cause of much pleasurable excitement in 
the offices of Poerry. The book came unannounced and since the author 
had never published in any magazine his name was quite unknown. In 
the huge pile of books for review it would not ordinarily have attracted 
immediate attention. Its discovery was in the nature of a revelation. 


Mr. Whaler is completing his work for a doctor 





, 


s degree at Princeton. 





He is an enthusiastic botanist and has been a teacher of both English and 


natural sciences. 

The “First and Only National Poetry Exhibition 
conducted by the editors of Parnassus, a mimeographed magazine 
mailed from 30 East 12th Street, New York City. The exhibition con- 


sists of a dozen or more scrap-books of poetry circulated through libraries, 


»” 


is an experiment 


tea-rooms and studios. The poems receiving the largest number of en- 
dorsements are eligible for the prizes offered by the managers of the 
exhibition. 

The Macmillan Company have at last responded to the demand for a 


good edition of 


the collected poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson by 


issuing them in an attractive set of five volumes. 
A subscriber and contributor from Portland, Oregon, writes to tell us 
why “despite her poverty” she can and must afford Porrry: 
“Right here, near my north bedroom window where I write, there’s 
a crooked old holly tree in a long funereal green-black coat, who when I 
] 


can’t sleep sometimes takes fiendish delight in rattling and juggling the 





minds-of-the-skulls of all the lonesome people in the world from one 
thorny hand to another. Which leads up to the fact that Porrry helps 
to oblit 


his pantomime. And again that a lonely girl has picked 
flowers 1 


ind lighted candles with and poured out little goblets of 
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wine from pages of a certain little green book. Another thing—when the 
cupboard is bare some people would rather set their table with a candle, a 
goblet and a flower, than with too much mulligan and whipped cream. 
So you see I can afford it very well (and lovingly).”’ 

An English correspondent sends us the following wail, entitled Choru 
of London Poets: 


“T want to be a squirrel, a real Georgian squirrel, 
To be a scribbling squirrel is the chief of my desires 
To leap among the branches of The London Mercury 


I want to be a squirreleen of Squire’s!”’ 








John Erskine, Robert Frost and Marshall Barthol 
competition instituted by the Associated Glee Clubs of America for a 
poem suitable for musical setting for the male chorus, have announced 
that none of the fifteen hundred poems submitted seemed distinguished 
enough to merit the prize and that therefore the award will not be made 

“A. E.” passed on his way through Chicago in March and left in many 
hearts an echo of his musical voice. He speaks with the most delicate of 
Irish accents, more intelligibly to the American ear than many of hi 
English contemporaries. He is one of the few poets for whom beautiful 
expression is as easy in conversation as in writing : ideas, no matter how 





new, judges in the 














srofound, flow from his lips in adequate linguistic dress. 
} , I | 





Mr. Russell has been at various times, artist, a 
He has sponsored the early careers of most of the younger poets of Ire 
land. His versatility was further proved by the multitude and vuriet 
of talks he gave before literary and pol 








dictu, the Rotarian Club. He managed to spend h si ‘ 
the Chicago poets, to whom he read from his own | comment 
ing upon theirs, Especially was he interested in the m by M 





Turbyfill with which this number begins. “A. E.” confessed that he had 
never heard any “jazz,” and that many of the expressions in the poem 
meant nothing to him, but he was able to recognize the various division 
of the poem as Gertrude Ederle, Lindbergh, Rudolph Valenti 

Krishnamurti, respectively. He is a Spengler enthusiast a 
that while the culture of Western Europe is on the decline, the America 








culture is only beginning its “springtime” and has little in common with 


the decadence of the Old World. 
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in an earlier issue of 
the firm that bears his 


» Voices of which he is 


Harold Vinal asks us to modify his statement 


Poerry by saying that he is still connect 





ame in so far as they are supporting the mz 





Mr. Mark Turbyfill is the author of two volumes, The Living Frieze 
Monroe Wheeler) and 4 Marriage with Sp I | Covici). 


ge with Space (Pascal In 1919 
Poet s Young Poet’s Prize, and in 1926 the Helen Haire 


yn Priz 





Mr. Harold Monro is the proprietor of the Poetry Bookshop, 38 Great 
Russell St., London, England. He is the author of Be re Dawn (Con- 
hil, nd ge Meeting (The 


yn 


stable & Co., London), Tree 
Poetry Bookshop, Lond 
In July, 1919, h 





1e service which Poerry has render 
Elinor Wylie (Mrs. Wm. Rose Ber 


vels and or America s foremost 





po bo 
Catch the Wind (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) and Bla 


Mr. Elder J s Olson, who is eighteen years of age,is a student at the 


teach f knglish literature in a 


ireen Lea Jas lr. White & Co.). 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Ballad t B) vn Girl, by 4 int 
Color @, W ater y Marjorie Meeker Br in ° 
The Seventh Hill, by Robert Hillyer. The Viking Press. 

Wind Out Betelgeuse, by Margaret Tod Ritter. Macmillan Co. 
The Bare Hills, by Yvor Winters. Four Seas Co., Boston. 


f ms in rai Practically N thing, by Samuel 


\ n. Har} & Bro, 
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The Wheel in Midsummer, by Janet Lewis. The Lone Gull, Lynn. 
The Ultimate Lover, by Marion Ethel Hamilton. Pascal Covici, Chicago. 
Paris Anno Domini 1454, by Oscar Waldemar Junek. Otto Lange, 
Florence. 
Twist o’ Smoke, by Mildred Bowers. Yale University Press. 
Patterns from a Grecian Loom, by Sotiris Skipis. Unwin Bro., London. 
Impossible Melodies, by Caresse Crosby. Editions Narcisse, Paris. 
L’Echarpe D’Iris, by Louis-Carle Bonnard. Libraire de France, Paris. 
The Winding Trail, by J.H. A. B. Williams. Privately Ptd., Tiffin, Ohio, 
Rhymes of a Mountaineer, by Retta Dameron Walker. Privately Ptd., 
Williamson, W. Va. 
PROSE: 
The Viking Press. 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic, by Charles Sears Baldwin. Macmillan Co. 
4 Man of Learning, by Nelson Antrim Crawford. Little, Brown & Co. 
Until the Day Break, by Mercedes de Acosta. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The Romance of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Dmitri Merejkowski. The 
Modern Library. 
America Arraigned, ed. by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Dean 
& Co., New York. 





